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Rejoice, the Lord is King, by Charles Wesley 


Tunes—Jubilate, by Horatio W. Parker 
Laus Regis, by William E. Fischer 
Darwall’s 148th, by John Darwall 
Resurrection from Harmonia Sacra, 1753 

The hymn Rejoice, the Lord is King is based on Philippians 4:4 “Rejoice 
in the Lord always, and again I say, rejoice.” It was written by Charles 
Wesley who with his brother John brought the Christian message to the 
poor people of England in the eighteenth century. 

Charles Wesley was the hymn writer. He had a great gift for poetry and 
seemed to be able to turn every difficult experience into a victory with song. 
The Methodist Hymnal still contains 53 hymns by Charles Wesley. The 
Service Book and Hymnal has 19, The Hymnal 1940-18, The Pilgrim 
Hymnal—17, Christian Worship—12. His hymns are sung in all churches 
throughout the world. 

The most popular tune for Rejoice, the Lord is King seems to be Darwall, 
sometimes called Darwalls 148th. This is the tune to which the hymn is 
sung in The Methodist Hymnal, The Pilgrim Hymnal (Congregational), 
and Christian Worship (Baptist). 

Laus Regis, which is the tune to which the hymn was sung in the Com- 
mon Service Book (Lutheran) and which is the second tune given for it in 
The Service Book and Hymnal, is curiously similar to the tune Darwall. Both 
tunes start out the same, go slightly different ways but follow much the 
same pattern. Darwall was written earlier, its composer John Darwall having 
lived from 1731 to 1789. Laus Regis was written by William E. Fischer who 
was born in 1849 and died in 1936. 

Jubilate by Horatio Parker is the first tune given for Rejoice, the Lord 
is King in The Service Book and Hymnal and The Hymnal 1940. The 
second tune given in The Hymnal 1940 is Resurrection, from Harmonia 
Sacra, 1753. 
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IN 
HANNOVER 
GERMANY 





CANTATE 


SUNDAY 


by L. DAVID MILLER 


Everyone traveling in Germany is impressed 
with the beauty of the ringing of the church 
bells in the villages and cities. On Cantate 
Sunday the magnificent bells in the tower of 
the Marktkirche announce to the city that a 
service of worship is about to begin. But it 
is not an ordinary service. It is a festival of 
praise. 

How like the ringing of the bells is the 
spirit of this service. From the beginning to 
the end, the message of Cantate Sunday is joy- 
fully proclaimed. The words, “O sing unto the 
Lord,” with which the introit for the day 
begins, are taken literally. 

Music is used to the utmost. There is 
abundant singing by choir and congregation. 
Whereas various hymn and anthem substitu- 
tions for parts of the liturgy would be con- 
sidered by many Lutherans in America 4s 
intrusions, the German Lutherans still follow 
freedoms set forth by Martin Luther in his 
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Deutsche Messe of 1526. The use of chorales 
instead of the Gloria in Excelsis, the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, etc. is standard practice. 
The musical additions and substitutions to 
the liturgy on this Cantate Sunday are ac- 
complished with reverence and with musical 
discrimination. From the German point of 
view, they are accomplished with liturgical 
discrimination. 

Abuses of worship to be found in many 
American churches are conspicuous by their 
absence. There is no pomp or display, not 
even a processional or recessional; no frus- 
trated soloist having a field-day at the expense 
of worship; no choirs on exhibit a la Carnegie 
Hall; no multi-colored choir robes with satin 
stoles or mortar-boards; no visible choir di- 
rector waving his hands in desperation try- 
ing to attract the attention of a self-conscious 
choir; no dramatic anthems borrowed from 
opera or the Hit Parade; not even a jazz 
version of the liturgy! But music and liturgy 
combine with the spoken Word to make this 
a unique service. 

The Reverend Dr. Karl F. Miiller, director 
of the Kirchenmusikschule of the Evangelisch 


Lutherischen Landeskirche of Hannover, and 


also one of the pastors of the Marktkirche, is 
liturgist and preacher. The organist, Stadt- 
kantor Gustav Sasse, plays the large four- 
manual baroque organ with authoritative skill 
and devotion. 

The organ is located in the rear of the 
church and the choir sings from the rear bal- 
cony. The pure tone of the choir, plus the 
vitality and joy of the singers, would put to 
shame many American church choirs, even 
some college choirs. It is not necessary to 
see the choir to sense their sincerity and 
enthusiasm. It is not an uncontrolled type of 
spontaneous enthusiasm. It is disciplined, yet 
inspired. 

Prior to the service, the bells ring steadily 
for ten minutes. As the last overtone of the 
bells dies away, the choir sings a cappella the 
Heinrich Schuetz setting of Psalm 98, O Sing 
Unto the Lord a New Song. 


The order of service follows rather closely 
Luther’s Deutsche Messe. All of the music, 
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both instrumental and choral, is from the 
period of early Lutheranism. The opening 
hymn is sung vigorously by the entire con- 
gregation. The liturgy, beginning with the 
Kyrie, is intoned by the pastor, and the choir 
and congregation join in singing the responses. 
The liturgical setting of the Gloria in Excelsis 
is used, not the chorale setting more generally 
used in smaller churches. 

After the reading of the Epistle, the choir 
chants the Gradual. Twice during the Gradual, 
and at the end, the congregation joins the choir 
in singing a threefold Hallelujah. 

Following the Gradual, an offering is re- 
ceived as a hymn is sung by the congregation. 
During this hymn, the congregation and choir 
alternate in singing the stanzas. The first 
stanza is sung by the congregation in unison, 
with the organ providing solid leadership. 
The choir alone sings the second stanza a 
cappella in four-part harmony. This anti- 
phonal treatment continues throughout the 
hymn. 

After the reading of the Gospel, the choir 
sings a beautiful setting of John 16:12-13, a 
portion of the words of the Gospel for the 
Day. The minister chants the opening words 
of the Creed after which the entire congrega- 
tion sings Martin Luther’s hymn-version of the 
Creed. 

The sermon emphasizes the spirit of praise 
in worship. It is based on Matthew 21:14-17 
and the words of Psalm 98, “O sing unto the 
Lord a new song.” 

The pastor remains in the pulpit as the 
choir sings Cantate Domino Canticum Novum 
by Heinrich Schuetz. The choir is accom- 
panied by harpsichord located in the rear bal- 
cony. The magnificent singing of the choir 
underlines what the pastor has said in his ser- 
mon. The choir and pastor are a perfect team 
in proclaiming the praise of God. 

After the Votum is pronounced from the 
pulpit, the congregation sings lustily two 
stanzas of the hymn, | Sing to Thee with 
Heart and Voice to the accompaniment of the 
harpsichord! It was as if the congregation 
has been waiting for this moment to join 
pastor and choir in singing praise to God. 
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The harpsichord is quickly drowned out by 
the sound of the voices. The tune, Nun dan- 
ket all und bringet Ebr, is used in American 
churches with the words Come, Let Us Join 
Our Cheerful Songs. 

During the reception of the second offering, 
the same hymn is continued, this time with 
organ accompaniment. The hymn is intro- 
duced by an organ improvisation on the mel- 
ody of the hymn as the ushers, both men 
and women, receive the offering. Then every- 
one joins in singing the next five stanzas of 
the hymn. The organ plays different har- 
monizations to the hymn on each stanza. As is 
always the procedure in Germany, the con- 
gregation sings in unison. The free-organ 
improvisations builds up to a tremendous 
climax on the final stanza. Ten additional 
stanzas of the hymn are left unsung. Perhaps 
the organist cannot think of eighteen different 
ways to play the hymn! Certainly, eight 
stanzas are enough. 


The pastor kneels for the prayer. Most of 
the congregation kneel also, but some people 
scattered over the church remain standing, 
It is an interesting demonstration of Lutheran 
freedom in matters considered unessential to 
salvation. After each petition of the prayer, 
the congregation sings a response. 

Following the Benediction, the organist 
plays a brilliant Toccata by Buxtehude. Those 
who do not wish to receive the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper leave the church. After 
the organ interlude, the choir leads the sing- 
ing of the liturgy. The minister intones 
throughout the entire communion service. As 
the sacrament is distributed, the choir sings 
another sixteenth-century motet. 

The service ends as it began with the ring- 
ing of the bells. Cantate Sunday has served 
its purpose in Hannover, Germany. The 
worshipers leave the church uplifted and in- 
spired, “singing and making melody in their 
hearts to the Lord.” 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


L. David Miller is director of the music school at Wittenberg University. He did his graduate 
work in church music at the School of Sacred Music at Union Seminary. During the summer 
of 1959 he studied at the Kirchenmusikschule in Hannover, Germany. 

Camil Van Hulse, the well-known Belgian composer now living in Tucson, Arizona, com- 
pletes his article which is an introduction to the life of Bach, in this issue. 

Robert Wetzler is director of music at Prince of Peace Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


Alec Wyton, whose conducting of a children’s choir rehearsal was described in one of the 
Choristers’ Guild Letters and is reprinted in this issue of the JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC, is 
organist and master of choristers at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York City. 
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TO THE GLORY OF GOD 


Part 2 of an introduction to the life of 


by CAMIL VAN HULSE 


By his first wife, cousin Maria Barbara, Bach 
had six children including the prodigiously 
talented eldest son Wilhelm Friedemann and 
the talented hard worker Karl Philip Em- 
manuel. Returning from a trip to Carlsbad 
with his princely patron in 1720, Bach was 
grieved to find that during his absence his 
wife, whom he had left hale and hearty, had 
passed away and was already buried. She had 
been a talented singer and a devoted help- 
meet to her husband, who regretted her pass- 
ing deeply. But grief could not long abide 
in a soul so filled with childlike trust in God. 
Bach soon found another—less talented, but 
equally devoted—companion in Anna Mag- 
dalena, whom he married in 1721. He gave 


her lessons on the harpsichord, starting her ‘ 


on a little primer which he wrote in his own 
hand, as he had done years before for Wil- 
helm Friedemann. Anna Magdalena was a 
studious, earnest pupil: she became proficient 
enough to be of great help in the ever-pressing 
task of copying out parts from the master’s 
scores. 

She was blessed with thirteen children, 
making a total of nineteen! Even though 
some died in infancy, there were enough to 
make a lively and merry houseful! No wonder 
Bach could write to a friend: “I can assure 
you that I can already form an ensemble both 
vocaliter and instrumentaliter within my fam- 
ily .. .” What a joyous crowd they must 
have been! More often than not they would 
be joined by some outside students, all of 
whom felt that the master’s house was a sec- 
ond home to them. How often this happy 
home orchestra must have been first to make 
those unpretentious walls echo to master- 
pieces which would later be the admiration 
and inspiration of the music world! 
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Right after Bach’s second marriage, an- 
other marriage was celebrated in the palace, 
when Prince Leopold took to wife the young 
Princess von Anhalt-Bernburg. Bach’s keen 
powers of observation soon discovered that 
music held no charms for the young lady, a 
fact which he humorously recorded in a let- 
ter to a friend, saying: “my prince married 
an amusa.” Unfortunately, the princess seemed 
determined to take the place of music in the 
prince’s affections. This circumstance caused 
a great change in the relations between the 
master and his employer. Never one to cry 
over spilled milk, Bach forthwith looked for 
employment elsewhere. On hearing that the 
Cantorei in Leipzig had been left vacant by 
the demise of Johann Kuhnau, he applied for 
the position. The appointment came in May 
1723, and Bach immediately moved with his 
family to Leipzig to -take up new quarters 
and new duties in the Thomasschule. 

To the man whose desire was to glorify 
the Creator in his music, this transition from 
a worldly court to a church appointment must 
have indeed felt like a homecoming. His soul 
must have been elated at the prospect of 
devoting the full measure of his talents in 
the service of God. 

As quickly as he had dropped organ music 
on leaving Weimar, he now dropped concert 
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music and bent all his energies to his new 
duties. Bach was now Cantor. He was re- 
sponsible for the choral performances in three 
churches; he had to train the various choirs 
recruited from among the student body; or- 
ganists, soloists, choir and instrumentalists 
stood under his direction; most important of 
all, a goodly portion of new music to be used 
in the services was to come from his pen. 
He had still other duties, such as teaching 
Latin, Greek, mathematics; but he frequently 
paid a substitute to relieve him of such chores. 

Bach could now give full rein to his “op- 
portunism.” Every Sunday, and on several 
other days of the year, the church was cele- 
brating some feast of the Christian calendar. 
Bach wrote special music for every one of 
them, usually in the form of a cantata for 
choir, soloists, organ and some instruments. 
During his first few years at Leipzig, Bach 
wrote not one but six complete cycles of 
cantatas for the church year! Of those three 
hundred odd masterworks, only a goodly half 
have come down to us. Also from the Leipzig 
years date the motets, the oratorios, the 
passion-music, and the tremendous Mass in B 
Minor, the most passionate and sublime pro- 
fession of faith ever uttered in music. 

With so much accomplished, did Bach “rest 
on his laurels” and “take it easy”? When he 
felt he had produced enough cantatas to go 
around for a long time, his thoughts turned 
to “absolute” music, and planned a grandiose 
work on the fugue. In this form he had no 
rivals, having left far behind all the attain- 
ments of former composers. The rigid fugal 
mold, which felt like a strait jacket to others, 
yielded gracefully to Bach and became a 
lovely vehicle wherewith he could express 
any mood or fancy, from the playful to the 
sublime. This Kunst der Fuge and the Musical 
Offering, another marvel of craftsmanship, 
occupied his last years. They are often re- 
ferred to as “Bach’s Musical Testament.” The 
last fugue of the Art of Fugue remains un- 
finished. 

No evaluation of Bach’s life-work, however 
brief, would be adequate without a mention 
of his work on the “Chorale.” The German 
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chorale was the form of music nearest and 
dearest to the master’s heart. It is the one 
genre he loyally served from the days of his 
earliest attempts to his deathbed. As a devout 
Lutheran of deep convictions, he was aware 
of the spiritual impact of congregational sing. 
ing on the faithful; as an artist, he fully re- 
alized the inherent beauty of these melodies, 
as a Christian, he was deeply moved by the 
message contained in their text. Bach started 
copying and collecting chorales from early 
youth; all during his life, chorales were a 
source of inspiration to him; all his cantatas 
and passion-music were evolved around the 
chorales. Chorale-preludes comprise over one- 
third of his writings for organ. Originally 
intended as an introduction establishing the 
mood for the congregation, these preludes 
were ennobled under Bach’s touch to become 
priceless jewels of craftsmanship and musical 
symbolism. The master retouched and re- 
polished them many times lovingly, and to 
them he confided the deepest aspirations, the 
tenderest accents, and the loftiest outbursts 
of his soul. 

In 1750 Bach, his sight worn out by much 
overwork, had submitted to a painful opera- 
tion on his eyes (before the days of anesthe- 
tics!). Confined to a darkened room and in 
an agony of pain, he suffered a stroke which 
rendered him helpless. As he felt his end 
approaching, his thoughts turned spontaneously 
to God. Summoning his son-in-law Altnikol 
to his bedside, Bach requested him to take 
some dictation. He dictated one last chorale- 
prelude, on the tune When in the hour of 
direst need, using the words Before Thy 
throne I now appear, O Lord. In the light of 
the circumstances, this number is the most 
deeply moving of all Bach’s works. It is 
unsurpassed for tenderness and prayerful 
reverence. 

We can only stand in speechless awe when 
we think of this noble soul, ready to pas 
from the material to the spiritual and to ap 
proach the throne of the Most High, making 
this last sublime appeal in music, thus closing 
a career faithfully devoted to glorifying God 


alone. ' 
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ALEC WYTON AND A STRANGE GROUP OF BOYS 


Reprinted by permission from Choristers’ Guild Letters, April, 1960 


Last summer it was my privilege at the re- 
gional A. G. O. Convention in Wichita Falls, 
Texas, to watch Alec Wyton, organist and 
choirmaster at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York, as he worked with a 
group of boys he had never seen before, and 
who came from many churches in Wichita 
Falls. 

His first move, in a natural, friendly way, 
was to establish a feeling of ease and of 
pleasurable anticipation. Then he took them, 
in a comfortable, unhurried manner, through 
the following tests, and as the rehearsal pro- 
ceeded, the boys responded with increasing 
freedom and interest. 

Mr. Wyton played for the rehearsal him- 
self, and he could see the boys (who were 
seated in a semi-circle close around him) over 
the top of the spinet. 

1. All sang the first stanza of “America.” The 
piano gave them substantial support. 


2. “Now stand and sing it as far as you can: 


on one breath. When you have to take a 
new breath, sit down.” 

3. Played individual notes on the piano; 
asked boys to match it. Played two notes; 
asked boys to sing the bottom one. Played 
three notes together; asked boys to sing 
the middle one. 

4. Played five notes in succession; asked boys 
to repeat. Varied five notes in different 
way; each variation somewhat more dif- 
ficult, and less obvious; boys had to listen 
intently. That is: do re mi fa sol; do mi re 
fa sol; do sol fa re mi; 

5. Had boys stand, and showed them how to 
breathe using the diaphragm. Gave them 
a pitch: then breathe together—and hum. 
Mr. Wyton shaped the vowels with his 
lips, but did not sound them. 

Breath - hum - ah 
Breath - hum - oh 
Breath - hum - aye 
Breath - hum - 00 


Breath - hum - ee 
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Hum - 00 - oh-ah-aye-ee (indicating with 
his lips when to change from one vowel 
to another). All on one pitch and one 
breath. 

6. Showed them the shape of the vowels. 
Boys recognized vowels from mouth posi- 
tion only (no sound). 

7. Now sing “America” again, this time with 
the mouth shaping the vowels. 

8. Repeated the phrase for them “bella 
signora” (bel-la sin-yor-ah). Do you know 
what that means? Boys repeat it after him 
several times. Then (with a smile) “It 
means beautiful lady.” 

Then boys sing up and down the scale: 





and: 





9. The next exercise was this, starting fairly 
slowly and increasing in speed with each 
new key. 

















After the boys were dismissed, Mr. Wyton 
gave several valuable pointers to the directors. 
Two of them particularly every Guilder 
should remember: “If good habits of singing 
and breathing are established and insisted on, 
one never bothers much with them afterward.” 
“Always give them the most challenging texts 
and music. They are much more grown up 
than we ever give them credit for.” 
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The Choristers’ Guild is an undenominational organization of children’s 
choir directors. It was founded and led by Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs until her 
death last year. A. Leslie Jacobs is continuing the work begun by his wife, 
with the help of Norma Lowder, who with her husband directs an extensive 
children’s choir program at Bellaire Methodist Church, Houston, Texas. 

Choristers’ Guild Letters are published monthly, giving within about 20 
mimeographed pages, practical help in meeting the problems faced by 
directors of children’s choirs throughout the country. 

Children’s choir seminars and workshops are sponsored, a large one being 
held each summer. Subscribing membership in the Choristers’ Guild is $4 
yearly and contributing membership $10. For further information write: 

Mr. A. Leslie Jacobs 
Choristers’ Guild, Box 211 
Santa Barbara, California 


Ministers and choir directors need to be reminded that Easter hymns and 
anthems are proper for five Sundays after Easter. Easter hymns are too 
important to relegate to one Sunday. The use of at least one Easter hymn 
each Sunday adds meaning to the worship and enrichment to the Christian 


life of the individual. 
The second Sunday after Easter is sometimes called Shepherd Sunday. 


Anthems based on the theme of the Good Shepherd are appropriate. 

The fourth Sunday after Easter is the Sunday when we think especially 
of the use of choirs and music in worship. Special services of music are often 
arranged for this time. (The celebration of this Sunday in Germany is 


described by Dr. Miller in his article in this issue.) 
Journal of Church Music 
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Religious News Service Photo 


The National Council of Churches and several Protestant denominations 
have their headquarters in a fine new 19-story building on Riverside Drive 
in New York City. This Interchurch Center is across the street from Union 
Theological Seminary and Riverside Church. On the first floor of the Inter- 
church Center there is a starkly simple chapel, the high point of which is its 
organ designed and built by M. P. Moller Company. 

The organ is suspended from the wall at the back of the chapel. There 
are three manuals, twenty-seven stops or voices, and nearly 2000 pipes. The 
pipes of the Positiv division are free standing at the front of the gallery. 
The pipes of the Great organ are enclosed in cases along the rear wall. Two 
Swell divisions are on the floor above the chapel. They are controlled by 


shutters in the ceiling. The pedal pipes are unenclosed on each side of 
the gallery. 
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Organ Music 


Elevation, by Francis W. Snow. Carl Fischer, 
1959. 4 pages. 60 cents. N 3029-4. 
Using an accompaniment of 3rds and 6ths 

in diatonic and chromatic progression, the 

theme of this charming, restful number is 
deeply religious. The melody is repeated— 
inverted—and followed by a development sec- 
tion of considerable length, using parts of the 
melody and also background chords. The 
first section is repeated with a second voice 
imitating the melody to some extent and having 
running scale passages for the left hand. The 
number ends with a fifteen measure Coda in 
the style of the development section. The 
harmonic construction is modern and reminds 
one of bells and a call to quiet introspection. 

“Elevation” may be used in any part of a 

church service—prelude, offertory, prayer or 

interlude. 


Arioso, by W. A. Goldsworthy. Carl Fischer, 

1959. 2 pages. 75 cents. N 3142-2. 

This short pastorale is written in classical 
style and feeling—although the harmonization 
is modern. The eight-measure theme has life 
and motion and yet is graceful. There is the 
feeling of an old-fashioned, stately solo dance 
—or a plaintive folk song. The dotted eighth 
notes and voice entrances suggest a contra- 
puntal figure and are reminiscent of the slow 
jig movement in a suite. The form of this 
“Arioso” is a simple A B A form—an eight- 
measure statement followed by a contrasting 
section of rhythmic as well as melodic develop- 
ment. The harmonization is pleasing and not 
an imitation of the Bach era. A group of 
short preludes could well use this number as 
a contrast to more ponderous and dignified 
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moods. It would be an interesting addition 
to a recital program. 


Pastorale, by Richard Peek. Based on Inns- 
bruck. Carl Fischer, 1959. 3 pages. 60 
cents. N 3212. 

This pastorale is interesting and unusual, 
a combination of counterpart figures and 
variations on a short phrase of the ancient 
hymn tune. The motives are arranged cleverly, 
imitating each other, and still moving in a 
series of well-constructed sentences. The en- 
tire setting gives an impression of a smooth- 
flowing improvisation—nicely put together and 
pleasing. The harmonies are modern and well 
thought out. This number would be useful 
for any kind of religious service or for a con- 
cert program. 


Ten Preludes on Hymn Tunes in Free Style— 
Opus 85, by Camil Van Hulse. Carl Fischer, 
1957. 30 pages. $1.50. N 4047. 

In these ten preludes, the composer has 
caught in an extraordinary manner the spirit 
of the original words and melody of these 
hymns. They are in every respect poetic 
fantasies—beautifully and carefully thought 
out, and put down in decidedly scholarly forms. 
Each is a elaboration of the meaning of the 
hymns. 

No. 1—is marked Solemn Entry and is an 
arrangement of the hymn tune—See the Con- 
queror Mounts in Triumph—a Rex Gloriae 
by Henry Smart, 1868. It is a majestic build- 
ing of chords following melody of the hymna 
tune. After announcing the theme, the chords 
move around parts of the tune in a forte march 
and swell to a climax near the end of the 
composition. It is a thrilling paean of sound, 
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and could be used as a prelude, postlude, or 
recital number. 

No. 2—is entitled Vesper Meditation, and 
is a short fantasy on the hymn—Holy Ghost 
with Light Divine, by Orlando Gibbons, 1623. 
It is mood music and might be used as prepa- 
ration for prayer, as an interlude or even as a 
soft introduction to any service. The melody, 
stated first in one voice and then in another, 
provides the base around which 8th notes pro- 
vide a flowing embroidery. The rhythm is 
graceful and not confined to a steady time 
signature. 

No. 3—The hymn tune for this Trope—(or 
“succession of sounds used in connection with 
psalms or hymns”) is Look, Ye Saints, the Sight 
is Glorious, a Caronal by William Monk, 1871. 
The interpretation heading is “Festivamente” 
and it has a truly festival character—a solo 
voice with chord and triplet accompanied. 
Tonal progressions are smooth and academic. 
The Cadenza near the end is a continuation 
of the triplet figure and leads into a brilliant 
Coda. This Trope would be useful in many 
services. 

No. 4—This duet for soprano voices is a 
sprightly play on the hymn tune Hail the Day 
that Sees Him Rise—Orientis partibus—French 
melody c. 1200. It is a graceful but serious 
canon-like imitation. In fact, in the second 
part, the short melody being in the pedal part 
—makes it quite like a passacaglia. It would 
give a light happy feeling if played in a group 
of preludes. 

No. s—is marked Introit and is a fugue 
arrangement of the hymn O Enter, Lord, Thy 
Temple. One phrase of the tune is written as 
a counter melody, making the enunciation of 
the subjects an interesting double fugue. The 
chromatic motions of the counterpoint makes 
the harmony very pleasing and modern. This 
introit may be used as such or would fit any 
part of a service. 

No. 6—is a contrapuntal adaptation of the 
hymn Come, Oh Come, Thou Quickening 
Spirit. The melody of the first four measures 
is used many times with a running counter 
melody of scale passages in 8th and 16th notes. 
This theme is used twice in the pedals in half 
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notes and gives the moving manual parts a 
feeling of dignity. There is a hymnlike Coda, 
which states the theme—‘“maestoso”—and 
“forte.” 

No. 7—When in the Hour of Utmost Need 
is a short hymn from the Genevan Psalter, 
1547. The headings state the mood of this 
arrangement of the hymn tune—Lament and 
Dolente. Evidently this tune was originally a 
“free” chant, for the phrases used are confined 
to an unusual 7/2 time signature. This organ 
fantasie is written with no time signature and 
the double chromatic 3rds give the entire com- 
position a sweep and phrasing that is like the 
arches of a beautiful church. While it has a 
melancholy feeling, it might be used as a prayer 
mood, as well as for contrast in a group of 
concert numbers. 

Nos. 8-9 @ lo that conclude the group are 
similar in feeling and admirably carry out 
the mood of the titles used. They are all 
concert-styled numbers, and should be used 
for particular festival services. 

No. 8 is a Sicilienne using the hymn tune— 
Awake my Heart, with Gladness—Johann 
Criiger, 1648. The graceful 6/8 rhythm is 
used to embroider and elaborate the melody. 
The usual dotted 8th and 16th note figures 
are sometimes written for solo voice and some- 
times combined in duet form. No. 9 is marked 
Toccatina—per moto perpetuo and the inter- 
pretation guide, Allegro Comodo, is written 
around the hymn tune of Thou but Suffer God 
to Guide Thee, by George Neumark, 1640. 
The triplet figure of a toccata is used moving 
over and under parts of the tune. It builds 
up to a forte using chords to emphasize the 
melodic line and short free phrases. 

No. lo—a Sortie, is written around the hymn 
Creator Spirit by Whose Aid—Strasbourg, 
1541. The melody is in the pedal while the 
manuals have a brilliant chord play—one hand 
and then the other—in a crisp and scherzo-like 
fanfare of triads. It is distinctly a concert 
arrangement, but might be used as a festival 
postlude. 

Mivprep S. KEEsEY 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Organ reviews continued on page 32 








Most of us seem opposed to change to some 
extent or other. We like things as they are, 
most of the time—old shoes—that favorite old 
chair—familiar places. Sometimes it takes care- 
ful thought and extra effort to try something 
new. Usually it’s too much bother. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m not opposed to 
the familiar—the comfortable—the secure—the 
old tried and true. But if we settle back too 
comfortably in the old, we tgo easily and slug- 
gishly overlook the exciting new things that 
are occurring. I generally follow the motto: 
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by ROBERT WETZLER 


“Hang on to what you’ve got until you find 
something better.” The trouble with this 
motto is that often I don’t bother to look for 
something better. This is probably normal. 

In music, these statements are as true 4s 
in any other area of life. Therefore, it is my 
proposal in this article that every choir di- 
rector kick off his slippers, get up out of the 
comfortable chair, don some new garb, and 
step out. 

Why? After singing the old chestnuts again 
one year—and even some new ones, but still 
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of the flavor of the old chestnuts—I ended up 
with the feeling that I had done only part of 
a job. My choir felt a little stale too. Every- 
thing we sang was “comfortable.” Somehow 
we didn’t seem to match up with the gospel 
which sometimes should make us very un- 
comfortable. The familiar old texts had be- 
come cliches, and the music had become just 
as familiar. The fiery two-edged sword of 
the gospel had become a friendly table-knife, 
good only for spreading butter—soft butter 
at that. 













What can a choir director do about this, 
I wondered. Finally I decided to shake off 
some dust and find challenging new ways of 
rekindling the fire of the gospel. I began a 
search for music which didn’t always do 
the expected and I ended up in the midst of 
the avant garde. Here was a challenge. Here 
was something the people would have to listen 
to, have to think about, have to decide on. 
(Have you ever tried to sleep through a mod- 
ern choral work? It’s difficult. You may 
not like it, but you'll think about it .. . and 
you may even decide you like it after a while, 
if not right on the spot.) 
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Those who bother to search and stay alert 
will find that there are some exciting new 
things going on. Leonard Bernstein has 
pointed out that there is a modern American 
classical music which is fine, lofty, and en- 
during. (I use the term modern rather than 
contemporary. Not all contemporaries are 
writing in the modern idiom.) Further, the 
most significant part of this modern music 
is that it is ours—it speaks from our own 20th- 
century souls. It has the possibility of coming 
closer home than any of the other music we 
enjoy. This is true especially for our young 
people who have been brought up in it. It 
stands to reason that a good solution to find- 
ing meaningful works is to use expressions that 
are our own, from our own times, and speak 
from our own souls. What better way to 
worship? 

I am not opposed to the old. But I am 
opposed to it when it monopolizes the scene. 
We need a balanced diet. We need some- 
thing that will relate to youth and youthful 
older minds. 





Then I'd better warn you, so you won't 
be discouraged, that it may not always be 
easy. The first thing you'll encounter are 
the occasional sour looks and grumblings from 
some of your choir. This will be a strange 
experience for them for awhile: new har- 
monies, new rhythm patterns, new feelings 
that may seem strange in church and new 
expressions of old texts when they have liked 
the old expressions. But give them time. 
They will end up deciding they’re glad you 
were such a stubborn director and wouldn’t 
always let them have the familiar and the 
comfortable. 

Second, you'll have people in the congre- 
gation asking, “Good heavens! What was 
that?” However, with a little time and edu- 
cation, they’ll find new meaning in old texts. 
Start easy. The first modern music you pass 
out should be chosen with extreme care— 
problems at a minimum. Start where the peo- 
ple are, as much as possible. Find something 
to stimulate their interest without losing the 
ball in the rough on the first hole. The full 
shock treatment at first could be a death- 
dealing blow. Incidentally, printing the texts 
in the bulletins is always a good idea, and 
helps the hearer grasp a work more fully. 


Third, there are problems for the director 
in that he himself has to learn to deal with 
the new. Let’s examine a few of the character- 
istics of modern works to see what this means. 
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Dissonance 


Dissonance is a peculiar modern kind of har- 
monic structure. There are gradations from 
mild dissonance to “way-out” stuff which 
only a few choirs have the resources to try, 
In tackling these new harmonies, the director 
must know how they should sound so thar, 
if they’re sung wrong, he knows it. Further, 
the choir has to learn to sing them. They 
will want to slip toward notes of resolution, 
but you can’t let them. The secret is to have 
all parts “down cold,” and the harmony will 
then take care of itself. 


= 








And, here is a very important point: music 
is emotion, and not all emotion is “beautiful.” 
The sufferings and crucifixion of our Lord 
were not beautiful. It is soft-pedaling the true 
significance of the gospel to try to beautify 
some of the events of our Lord’s life. There- 
fore, not all music is meant to convey beauty. 
Sometimes it is meant to express anguish, 
grief, or even pain. An example of this, which 
any choir can tackle (and it would be a good 
place for breaking into the modern) is Leland 
Sateren’s Go to Dark Gethsemane (Sacred 
Design). Here in a polyphonic framework 
is a most expressive chorale, in the midst of 
which is a smashing dissonance going beyond 
the usual diminished seventh to express the 
deep meaning of the text: “O the wormwood 
and the gall! O the pangs His soul sustained!” 
Give it all the volume you can muster up, and 
you ought to have something. 

An example of something on the strongly 
dissonant side might be Paul Christiansen’s 
David’s Prayer (Augsburg), which does 4 
first-rate job of conveying the feeling of 4 
lonely Israelite standing in the desert with 
only the wind for company, and pouring out 
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his heart to God. (At least, that’s how it 
speaks to me.) 

There are many examples of more mild 
harmonies which you can try with your choir. 
I can’t begin to name them all. Mary, Mother 
Sweet, and Mild by Robert Wetzler (Augs- 
burg) is a folktune-type of Christmas num- 
ber with a few modern harmonies which 
should not disturb anyone. Christ Is Made 
The Sure Foundation by Dale Wood (Sacred 
Design) has many exciting sounds, with the 
burden of dissonance in the accompaniment. 
This number is not as difficult as it sounds, 
and would be a good anthem with which to 
break in your choir and people. The market 
is loaded with good works you can use, and 
I would encourage you to try a few of them 
if you haven’t. 


Rhythm 

You'll have to learn to direct the new rhythms 
and your choir will have to learn to sing them. 
It seems to me that rhythm has moved in two 
directions. One comes from the influence of 
jazz. We're going to see more of this. It 
demands strong rhythmical expression. There 


are traces of this in many contemporary works. : 


In some, it is more than just a trace. An 
example is Paul Christiansen’s Sing Unto The 
Lord (Kjos). This number is quite synco- 
pated, but not beyond the brave church 
choirs. The character of jazz rhythm is either 
to emphasize weak beats, leave out strong ones 
entirely, or both. 

The other direction rhythm has gone is 
toward free-flowing time. Measures may shift 
quickly from 3/4 to 4/4 to 2/4, etc. Many 
choir directors would like to try it, but feel 
they don’t know how to direct it. For a while, 
I was afraid to try it. Now I wonder why. 
Once one “hears” in his mind how the num- 
ber goes, where the emphasis falls, and how 
the text is the guide, he can find a way to 
direct it, even if it isn’t exactly the proper 
way. Try Clokey’s Treasures in Heaven 
(Summy-Birchard), or Dale Wood’s Give 
Ear, O Ye Heavens (Sacred Design). There 
are scads of others. When you come across 
them, don’t pass them up as being too tricky 
to direct. They might be worth the effort. 
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Melody 

Since modern music is concerned with con- 
veying a feeling, many think melody has taken 
a back seat. There isn’t space to go into detail 
here expect to say that this is just not so, 
although sometimes it appears so. The har- 
monic context in which melodies are heard 
sometimes gives the impression that there is 
not much “tune.” But take the melodies by 
themselves, and you will find most of them 
quite singable. 

For those of you who have SAB or SSA 
choirs, there is fine modern music for you, 
too. Let me mention only two pieces for SAB 
choirs as examples: Daniel Moe’s How Beau- 
tiful Upon the Mountains (Presser), and 
Ronald Nelson’s Hosanna to the Son of David 
(Augsburg). 

We have examined briefly three of the 
broader aspects of the modern. Sometimes it 
is good to give the gospel expression through 
the thought patterns and feelings of our times. 
To sing a new song to the Lord is not really 
as problematic as it seems. 

Try it and see. 





ANTHEM 
NOTES 


Christ is Made the Sure Foundation, by Dale 
Wood. Sacred Design, 1959. 4 pages. 25 
cents. SATB. 

What more suitable text for post-Easter can 
be found than this? “Christ is made the sure 
foundation, Christ the Head and Cornerstone.” 
Also suitable for many occasions throughout 
the year. 

This work is modern in flavor, but not be- 
yond the range of the average church choir. 
Actually, the number is less difficult to learn 
than it sounds. If you are afraid to let your 
choir sing unaccompanied, it is a simple mat- 
ter to have the accompanist ad lib the parts 
where no accompaniment is given. I prefer 
the alternate ending in four parts. However, 
if you can divide your sopranos, you might 
have the first sopranos sing f-g-a in the last 
two measures as in the accompaniment. High 
school choristers like this anthem especially 
well. It has a way of “speaking their language” 
musically. 


Come, Holy Ghost, God and Lord, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, ed. by Walter E. Buszin. 
Concordia, 1958. 2 pages. 18 cents. SATB. 
This is a fine edition of a famous 15th cen- 

tury melody. The text is highly suitable for 

Pentecost. My only criticism is that it is 

pitched too low. Raised to the key of G, it is 

more majestic and straightforward, as this 
chorale should be. If your library has the 

“Second Book of Bach Chorales,” published 

by Hall & McCreary in 1941, you will find 

this same chorale, edited by Walter E. Buszin, 
exactly as the Concordia publication, only in 
the key of G. There is also an edition by 

Luvaas on the market which is good, published 

by Summy-Birchard in 1934. 
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Ascension ("The Redeemer"), Leland 8. 
Sateren. Schmitt, Hall & McCreary, 1958. 
4 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 

This is the fifth part of the Choral Cycle, 
“The Redeemer,” and can be a very meaning- 
ful work for those who tackle it. This is an 
example of fine modern choral music, and is 
not as hard as it seems. The first time one 
examines this work, he might assume he 
doesn’t like it.. But the number “grows on 
you.” 

In general, view the alto-tenor-bass parts 
as accompaniment, and the sopranos as a violin 
section with a beautiful melodic theme. Prac- 
tice the accompaniment parts together until 
they are well in hand, then add the sopranos. 
I like the optional ending; it “ascends.” 

If you are not familiar with the whole choral 
cycle (six parts), you would find it an in- 
teresting and worthwhile project to study it, 
noting certain elements and recurring themes 
that tie the whole into a neat unit. The Easter 
part, “Resurrection,” is especially _ brilliant. 
The whole cycle could be used for a special 
program. 


Onward Ye Saints, by Robert Wetzler. Augs- 
burg, 1960. 5 pages. 22 cents. SATB. 
Though this number is catalogued as a gen- 

eral anthem, its text has a heavenward vision, 

and is useful after Easter. The choir should 
find this easy to perform—the burden of the 
work falls on the accompanist. After much 

Easter preparation, this can be a relief im 

that it will not pose many rehearsal problems. 

The unison portions (especially in the third 

part) should have a marked rhythm, while 

the SATB portion in the middle should be 
smoother. The whole anthem could be sung 
in unison. 

This anthem has a variety of uses through- 
out the year: All Saints’ Day, church dedica- 
tions, anniversaries, and many others. 
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Translation composite 
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20 A Choral Cycle 
Sacred Chorus for Mixed Voices, 4 Cappella 
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MORE ORGAN MUSIC 


The following publications are from the “Ox- 
ford Organ Music” series, recognizable by 
the blue (aqua) and white cover, and the 
pseudo woodcut of the ancient organ and the 
organist on a three-legged stool. The printing 
is clear, well-spaced and generally large. 
Organists with poor eyesight or poor organ 
lighting will find it a joy to read. 


Fuga on the Letters Of His Name, by C. P. 
E. Bach. Edited by Brian Trant. Oxford, 
1959. $1.15. 

Short (five pages) and interesting. The 
composer doesn’t wear out the theme. 


A Fugal Trilogy, by Healey Willan. Oxford, 

1959. $2.25. 

1. Chorale and Fugue—rather conservative. 
2. Aria and Fugue—quiet music, including the 
Fugue. 3. Elegy and Fugue—chromatic; the 
most contemporary of the trilogy. Elegy is 
pleasing with its falling melody in five-four 
time; it is almost mood music. All three are 
very different in treatment and feeling. All 
are short—five pages each. Again the back 
cover is the last page of the music. 


Sonata per Organo, by Pergolesi. Edited by 
Douglass Green. G. Schirmer, 1960. $.75. 
This is the only known work of Pergolesi 

written for organ and is interesting for this 
reason. Some small notes have evidently been 
added by the editor to fill in the harmony. 
Tempo is Allegro; mostly 16th and 32nd 
notes; harmonies typical—tonic, dominant, 
tonic, etc. Practically its only use would be 
as a short recital number or to demonstrate 
flute stops—the registration suggested by the 
editor. It is very pianistic. 


76 Offertories on Hymns and Chorales, by 
Albert Beck. Copyright’ 1945 by Mr. Beck. 
$2.50. 

Suited to the Pericope for each Sunday of 
the year. All the tunes are familiar. Each 
is one page, six lines, long. Written on two 
staffs without pedal. Lower notes can be 
taken by the pedal if organ is used. The 
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music is well arranged with this in mind. 
collection would have a very limited use. 
Etuet Rg 
Philadelphia, P 


Single Numbers from the St. Cecilia Series, 
Prelude and Variations on a Moravian Eve: 
ning Hymn, by Johann Barend Litzau, e¢ 
by Clarence Dickinson. H. W. Gray, 1959) 
75 cents. 

This is by far the most interesting pied 
of all. The composer, a little-known 19th 
century German organist, has set this 16th cem 
tury hymn (Die Nacht ist kommen) in a style 
more related to the 18th than the 19th cent 
While containing enough interest to be used 
a recital piece as well as a service piece, if 
will not be found difficult to master, and caf 
be played on a two-manual organ, preferab y 
one with a good bright diapason chorus. 
music is at once sturdy and devotional, 2 
the piece should find many friends. 


Now Thank We All Our God, by J. S. Bac 
arr. by Virgil Fox. H. W. Gray, 1959. 
cents. 

For those who like Fox’s rip-roaring vit 
tuoso arrangements of familiar works, here # 
another, transcribed from a cantata movement 
frequently sung by choirs. It may take a little 
while to master the somewhat thick texture 
a reasonably fast-moving tempo, but it ¢ 
be done. While it is possible to play this on 
two-manual organ, as with other things of 
type, the bigger the better. 


Chorale Prelude on “Down Ampney," 
Claude Means. H. W. Gray, 1959. 
cents. 

Those who like their Ralph Vaughan V 
liams sturdy, virile, and British, won’t be if 
terested in this particular composition. In 
meditative style, and marked tranquillo, it 
nonetheless a rather pleasant piece, and sho 
be useful. It is only hoped that, now ta 
R. V. W. tunes have become fair game 
hymn-prelude subjects, someone will even 
write a good solid postlude on this tune. 

Barsara J. Owe 
Hingham, Mas 
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